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What 1> Simula t log ? 

The fliost effective, efficient, end reliable learning laboratory is the 
real world. Unfortunate ly, the student is not always In a position to take 
advantage of the learning experiences that an actual coofrontatioo with the 
situation can provide. When the student can not go to the vorld, the only 
substitute is to bring the world to the student. 

Sinulation is a method of bringing the world to the student. In this 
situation the student is presented with a case, a description of events that 
may or may not have taken place (usually ther« is some kind of a problem), and 
asked what (s)he would do In this situation. The goal of this approach is to 
simulate real world problems in a classroom environment by providing die necesaary 
facts and a point of view. The student is . not role-playing— not deciding what 
someone else oue^t to do in e particular situation. (S)he is deciding what (s)he 
would do if (s)he were 11 the situation. The individual remains himself or 
herself but it is a self in a different envirooment. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages ? 

The two advantages of simulation should be evident. It is a (1) coDvenleftt 
way of (2) applying the concepts, facts, and techniques that the student has 
learned. The convenience of this approach lies In Its appropriateness to the 
classroom situation. The Instructor can not bring a milling shop, a taxi 
company, or a school district Into class, but can bring a case coocemlng one 
of these organizations. The case can Introduce thi situation and give the 
student all the facts the student would have If actually there. The fact that 
(8)he does not have to be 'there' to get the benefit of the experience is the 
true convenience of the simulation approach. 

The application phase of simulation is an advantage borrowed from the 
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coaii«nleiice phaae. If it were not practical or possible to bring canned situa- 
tions into the academic enviroaaiant the student would be hard pressed to find 
opportunitii^s to exercise newly acquired expertise. The convenience makes the 
application possible, but the application makes the device vorthvAlle. The class*- 
room lab gives the student the opportunity to perfect JudgsMsnt, to view conflict 
situations, and to make miliion dollar mistakes with virtual impunity* The 
variety of problems possible in the case studies is far greater than the student 
could get in any single industrial settings ^ yariety of situations to ccst the 
comprehension of the student is the prime advantage of simulation. 

The prime disadvanatage is the classroom situation. If the student is not 
held responsible for decisions (beyond the threat of a grade), there will be a 
very low level of involvement* The classroom situation is artificial; the 
student is observing objectively and at a distance in time and space a situation 
which, in the real world, would be physically and emotionally overwhelming. The 
most important disadvantage is that slimilatlon is slwlation. It is the shadow 
of the real thing not the real thing. However, if this limitation is recognized 
simulation can be a useful tool being, as It is, the practical application of 
theory in a laboratory situation. 
IntroductiOD to the Cases . 

This section does not answer a questicm; it lays a groundwork for the 
chapters that follow. The cases presented are Intended to provide the student 
with an opportunity to apply knowledge of Interpersonal communication. In all 
of the cases some aspect of group behavior has contributed to, if not caused, 
the situation. The cases provide an occasion for observing need satisfaction, 
need frustration, defenslveaess, political behavior, economic manuvering, social 
interaction, re J ctlon, alienation, pressure, power, atatus effects, and all the 
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other factors di«t are Involved in group operation O'^Hi <^ny of the other 
factors.) • 

As the Har«>ard Graduate School of Business Adinlnlstratlon puts on all of 
Its cases, ''Case material is prepared as a basis for class discussion. Caries 
are not designed to pre- 11 lustrations of effective of ineffective handling of 
administrative problems,'* The cases presented here do no more. They provide a 
basis for analysis, investigation, and discussion. They do not provide a right 
way to handle the situations presented, because, as suggested earlier, there is 
no one right way. There are many right ways according to the people, the situa- 
tion, and the problem. 

SOCIAL GROUPS 

The social group is the first to be discussed because the two-sided need to 
belong and to be accepted is probably the most basic and pervasive of man's 
needs. VJith the exception of the hermit who cuts himself off from mankind, the 
need for society and reinforcement is universal. In the Shopper's Guide and 
Zconomics Building cases the results of not belonging are suggested. In the 
Soutwest High School case the problem is an overly developed sense of belonging. 
And in the Sabbatical Leave case the individual belongs, but not to the immediate 
group. The Copper State Kinlng Co. case presents a situation in which the 
existence of a rival group challenges the foundations of belonging. It is a 
case of conflicting group memberships. 

1. Shopper's Guide liagazine 

The Shopper's Guide Magazine Comi>any was a small publisher putting out a 
weekly advertising circular. The company depended on the largft food chains in 
its circulation area for sufficient advertising to utrf in business. There were 
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other snail sources of income, but none of these were significant. The magazine's 
headquarters were located in a vacated supermarket building. There were two 
enclosed offices for the publisher and the sales manager in the back of the 
building and a large wrk room for the rest of the staff In the front. 

The rest of the staff were eleven women having various duties. Nine of the 
women had worked for the magazine at least four years, one was brand ne%7, and 
one, Lucy Thompson, had been there about eight months. The nine older staff 
members were a closely knit group. Most of them were married to men who worked 
in a nearby tool and die plant. They ate lunch as a group dally often inter- 
changing food, or sampling a new recipe found by one of the members. Lucy Thompson 
was Just out of college. This was her first 1ob and she needed the money to pay 
off the debts she had accumulated while going to school. The other girl tos a 
typist who came in In the late afternoons to catch up on correspondance and 

ansver the telephone. 

The department group had a tradition of frequent parties for birthdays and 
aniversaries. These parties usually meant that someone would take up a collec- 
tion for the gift. Lucy never contributed to these gifts nor did she attend the 
parties. She felt that she could not afford the dollar or so that was collected 
each week. The rest of the v/omen simply assumed that she did not have the money 
to contribute. 

At the end of her seventh month with the magazine the publisher gave Lucy 
a raise in salary which he publicly announced to the group. The other women 
congratulated Lucy this occasion. But when the next collection came around Lucy 
still did not contribute. The other women decided that she was being snooty and 
acting like she was better than them. They begai playing pranks on her such as 
giving her typing erasers that smeared and pens that leaked. When Lucy still 
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would not coatribute the pranks were escalated. Oae of the women spilled hot 
coffee oa her, another changed a price in oo^of the ads Lucy was designing. 

Mherx the ad ran with the altered price the food chain affected was severly 
compromised. The price was well below their usual selling price and honoring 
it meant a large loss while failing to honor it meant custo&ier dissatisfaction. 
The local manager of the chain told the publisher after the Incident that if any«» 
thing like that ever happened again it would mean the end of thsir association^ 
The publisher can not afford to lose the chain's advertising. 
2. The Economics Building 

The Economics Building was a small structure on the edge of a large campus. 
There were no other buildings near it, only practice fields and parking lots. 
The building housed the offices and faculty members of the Economics Department 
of the university. There were offices for six faculty members, the head of the 
department, a secretary, and two classrooms in the building. There was one 
Janitor assigned to take care of the building. 

The Janitor vms assigned to the building on a full time basis because the 
Director of Haintwarce believed that too much time would be wasted if the Janitor 
had to walk from the Economics Building to any other building on campus. The 
Janitor worked an afternoon shift because there had been numerous complaints that 
there was no one to talk to on the night shift. The afternoon shift had been 
adopted two years earlier to redtice complaints and turnover by putting the 
Janitor in the building when others are there. 

There were as many complaints after the change as there were before. '^There's 
too much work." '^Thc students are messy." ''The faculty doesn't appreciate the 
job I do." And there have been five different Janitors in the two years since 
the change. 
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3* Southvesi: High School 

Southwest High School was a small (fifteen hundred students) regional school 
fed by seven Junior hl^ schools. It offered four programs for Its students: 
advauced college prep, college prep, standard, and vocational. The student was 
placed In one of these programs as a freshman on the basis of tests, recoomenda'- 
tlons, and Intentions, The student was very seldom allowed to change from one 
program to another and within each program there was a closely prescribed 
schedule of classes that the student was to take. The result of this structure 
was that groups of students ended up taking virtually every class together. 

One such group of students had goa'a through grade school and Junior high 
together. They were already a highly cohesive group when they started at the 
high schorl. They all came from the same part of town, from the same social 
status (business and professional), and the same alphabetic group (all but one 
had last names starting with r, s, or t). All were far above average Intellect «- 
ually. 

Because of their similarities they were put In the advanced college prep 
program together. This gave them more opportunities to Interact on class projects, 
homework, and the like. The group spent a lot of their free time together and If 
one becaxae involved In an activity all were Involved, The group became known as 
a very powerful clique In the school » They were strong and active In student 
affairs and the Jealously guarded their status as leaders and pace setters In 
the school. 

^he presence of this group In a classroom hampered effective teaching, A 
criticism, comment or suggestion made to one member of the group was accepted or 
challenged as if It had been made to the entire group. If one of the group was 
put on the spot the others came Immediately to the defense. The group was 
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unwUllng to adult chat one of their members could be wrong; any guilt » or praise » 
due to one member of the group was diffused over the T^ole group. 

Teachers atteoiptliig to give Individual attentlcxi to one nember of the group 
were beset or attacked (according to the type of attention) by the rest of the 
group. A great deal of class time was spent dealing with the neabers of the group 
and other students started to complain. One Instructor tiho attempted to Ignor 
the group caaie under such verbal abuse that he resigned, another refused to teach 
the group, and another left the school because she was close to a nervous brMk- 
down. 

4. The Sabbatical Leave 

After several years teaching at a large state university, a distinguished 
Professor of Business Administration requested and was granted sabbatical leave. 
He made inquiries and found a visiting professorship at a small, private, Hew 
England college that appeared to be a fine position for filling the leave. With 
some preliminary negotiations he accepted the post. 

The department of the small school was a big change from what the Professor 
had been used to. At the state xmiversity he had been pretty much autonomous. 
He dressed as he pleased, taught what he wanted, and kept office hours as he 
liked. At the small college the atmosphere was jusf the opposite. There was a 
strict sult-*and*tle dress code among senior faculty members, a tl^tly pre- 

4 

planned syllabus for all courses C^iich was periodically spot checked), and pre- 
scribed times for him to be in his office. The Professor was not happy with these 
conditions and since they were departmental customs ^^-ty, he Ignored them. He 
rationalized that, 'I'm only going to be here one year. I*m not a permanent 
KDember of the department, so why should I act like one.^* The Professor continued 
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to dress as hs pUssed, teach what he imnted, and keep office hours as be liked. 

None of the Professor's actloas ran contrary to school policy or violated 
bis contract with the college. He vas, hoi^ev^r, violating departsmt noxms. The 
ixieod>ers of the departnent vould prcrtMibly have felt tiiat they could afford to put 
up with his Idlosyncraslsois since he was only going to be there for a year. But 
many of the younger nembers of the faculty began IMtatlng the Professor. They 
no longer followed the dress code, the syllabus » or the prescribed office hours. 
iZxcludlng the Professor there were five In the group that began exercising their 
new found freedoms. 

The older faculty meabers, seven In all, were upset by this change. They 
felt that the liberties these professors were taking would hana the Intellectual 
status of Business Administration in the college. The older members of the 
faculty met informally on a number of occasions to decide what they shcnild do 
sbout the situation, but they came to no conclusions, 

5. Copper State Mining Co. 

The Copper State Mining Company operated a number of open pit copper mines 
throughout the worlu. One of its largest mines in San Manuel, Arizona. The 
successful operation of an open pit mine required a great deal of capital outlay 
in terms large-scale and complex equipment. Even the trucks used to haul waste 
ore were several tons oversized. The necessity for relying on this specialized 
type of equipment meant that the company had to train all of Its employeeo 
specially. The training period ran for two years on most jobs and the worker 
served as kind of an apprentice during that time. After the training period was 
completed the worker took his place in the pit or one of the service divisions. 
The repayment time for the coapaxqr*s Investment was a minioum of four years (tifo 
years beyond training). 
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th% cmKiMSf hind nott of Its MployMs from cvo aourctt: Smmricmn 
cltlsmt of iteirleaa dMtnt aitf Kwlcaa eltlsMt in tbm Obittd St«t«« on th^- 
yMr ifork tIsm. All o£ tiie fint 11m forcan ai^ Miqr of ^« tmlt tttpnrvloort 
vert bl^lloKual Hoxleaa AmTitWB. Thm Amxicma eltlsoM^ b7«»Md-*Urg«» Mro 
not noweoMrt. Hoot of thm wort frop fMllloo thot bwl livtd la Arlsoot for 
Mnporml goooroclQOi. Hot): of thM hod goM to AMrlcon odioola md any had 
•orvod la tht Amrl«aa Aragr or Marlao Corps. Tbm AMrleiM wqr tavt Vooa 
Mtalean oacootory tad nay havt apokm tlio Masleaa laagu^^ tot thfy did aot 
thiak of thaaaoliroa aa MtJtleaaa. tbmf wort Aatrlecaa aad» la fact, thmf lo6kod 
down on tht Ktideaa eltlstna aa Igaoraat ptooa. 

Tht Mtxltart eltlataa wort at onch Maxlcaa aa ditlr eomttrparta vtrt 
Aiwrleaa. MMiy of thmm had croattd tht bordtr only t>tcaiiat thty wort taiablt to 
find tn^loyvMmt la Iteadco. Haxleo» howttrtr» rtsMilaod thtlr hoat; that waa 
whtrt thtlr faadlltft and frltnda wort, whtrt they had grown iqp, and i^rt thty 
wanttd to dlt. Tht Itexleana could not undtrataad why tht Aatrlcana wtrt willing 
to stay in tht Ikilttd Statta. Many of the Ka::lcana fait that the Aattrlcans were 
•ont kind of a acum having glvtn up thtlr birthright. 

Iht two groupa aaaoclattd vtry llttlt In thtlr aocfal llvta**tht ftw 
occasions when thty eaait togethtr often ended in flghta. On the JcA, however, 
th^ were Inevitably thrown together *i>tcauae the Aaerlcana with the laoat aklll 
(they had been there longest) and usually the taost atatus vert given the job of 
training the newly arrived liexlcana. Ihe interdependent nature of ouch of the 
work also forced the two groups together even after the tralalng period. 

Ihe net result of the interaction and the friction that reaulted was a hi^ 
turnover rate among the Mexican cltlaenii idio simply did not renew their viaaa* 
Thie hi^ turnover wra costly becauae it usually happened before the return on 
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ICOMOMXC GftOOFS 

Ite tcocDBde groop !• ?ttrtlcoUrly tifaif leant In th^ work situation, bo* 
unto Mot pooplt toko and hold jobt in ro8?ona« to mi ocooMle Mti^. In tba 
Sulli^ Umb%T eaot tha indivldiialt hava fowd dif £arant myt of furtbarins 
tlialr aalf^intaraats. Xn tha Hotor Pool ud CCM BaqrelqpadiA Solas caMS tha 
prohlam is hov to protact tha aconcodc sacurlty that tha parson built up. Tha 
/jMirlean Applieaoea Coapany and Stata Eaploymnt Sar^ca caaas indicata tha typa 
of pr^lasui that ean rasult vlian MoooAie goals ara in scofliet. 
1. Sttllivan Lui^r 

SttllivoE Lnabar ms a larga uholasala bulldar's supply ccttpmy. Althoui^ 
thay vorkad is^ar contract, tha compmf was knonn and raapactad for its ability 
to fill tnall luabar ordtrs quickly and cosiplctaly. Much of the businass that 
tha cospany got vas bacausa of its raputatlcm for quality aatarials and quick 
dalivary. In a contract industry vhert mn wtrs paid nhathar thay vorkad or not 
a suppllar that could fill rush crdars stood to gain a lot of busf isa. 

In tha past Sullivan U»ber had bato tha ooly coapaoy in tha araa supplying 
this sanrica» bat recently tvo ccn^^titors had cona into baing. And thcra had 
baen a lot of coosplaints in tha last fan aonths about lata dalivarias or tha 
mrong nattrials. 1^1 Qaily, S.lli^/s yard nanagar, had isolated tha problstt 
to tha two work groups that had tha job of stocking tha lunbar bins. 

lha one group, 1^ by illchaal Obranskl (a hugs Polir' ionigrant), was mada 
op primarily of ax*fara workers ami nw arrivals in eha ttoitad States frcn 
a^mrthara &od aastam Europe. The group was interaatad in oaking aonay, as oueh 
and as fast as aaible. The coapan^^ had two inforaal i-;ccntlve plana thrt 
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allowed them to do Just that. The otie plan was that If the group finished work 
early on a given day and there «as work to be done In the roof truss or door 
manufacturing sect Ions » the bin ivorkers could do It and get piece -work pay for 
these Jobs plus regular pay for their bin Jobs, The second Incentive was that 
if the group could unload the freight cars bringing In cut lumber In less than 
twenty- four hours » the company would split the car rental savings with the group. 
By fully taking advantage of these two opportunities, the group aambers managed 
to keep their incomes fairly high. However, in order to get their regular work 
done quickly the group often did it haphasardly. Lumbar was miaalzed or placed 
in the wrong bins* The result was the wrong size or grade loB^bar being delivered 
(the deliverymen do not know lumber,). 

The other group, led by John Carter (a sixteen year veteran with the cotupmr.y), 
was made up of older men who had been with the company for some years. Their 
prime concern was keeping their Jobs and protecting their Incorna. They were 
less concerned with the incentive plans than with the seniority clauses of their 
union agreement. The finishing bins which these men stocked required close care 
because the lumber was frequently finished and the surfaces could be easily 
damaged. The group gave a lot of effort to treating the lumber carefully. They 
gave their lumber extra care by handling it slowly and delicately. They were not 
goofing off; they were trying to keep their Jobs by doing diem extremely well. 
The result of these extra efforts, however, was that materials were not always 
In the bins when needed. They had to be unloaded specially and quickly, often 
uith some damage to them. The drivers were delayed and the materials were de- 
livered behind schedules, / ^ole week's deliveries could be thrown off this way, 

Dsily had already tried interchanging members of the groups, but the result 
had been slower deliveries of the wrong materials and more damages, all the hmd 
points of both groups. 
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2, The Motor Pool 

Master Sargeant Frank !7111eta had been chief H.C.9. of the base motor pool 
for alaost three years. He was an excellent mechanic » a good sargeant, and a 
superior backscratcher. Ulllets could fix any vehicle the Amy had, and he could 
fix anybody the Army had as veil. Wlllets knew how to trade favors. The M.P/s 
got their trucks back quickly and they turned their heads vhen Wlllets worked In 
the shop at night. The Supply Sargeant got to pick up his wife in the general's 
car and Wlllets got his requisltlcms processed overnight. The Captain got an 
extra large mileage reading to make up for his overspending and Wlllets* unit 
got an extra three days furlough at Christmas time. Wlllets had built a very 
efficient and secure operation on his ability to horse-trade. That efficiency 
had led to several very quick promotions and a comforting £-8 rating and pay. 

now there was a problem. The new Lieutenant was straight out of school and 
S&i3g bj the book. Wlllets knew that he could not keep his operation hidden 
from the Lieutenant, but he did not know how to explain it to him. 

3. R2A Encyclopedia Sales, Inc. 

RRA «as the sales division of a major encyclopedia publisher* The division 
had Just uodergone a major reorganisation and a number of the top salesmen had 
received new territories. Host of the territories were in the western part of 
the United States and most of the salesmen were in the eastern part. Many of the 
salesmen gave up comfortable positions to talce the promotions. 

When the salesmen started working their new territories they began discover- 
ing that the tedmiques which had worked well in the east (Ohio) did not work at 
all in the west (Hevada) . The salesmen learned that people would not let them 
In at the door and if they set the appolntmient in advance, as often as not the 
people were not home when they came. The old door openers (a free gift, trading 
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stamps, a friend's xudne) do looger worked. The pressure tactics led to no signed 
contracts end people just vould not listen after nine o'clock at night. 

the few successful salesaen were the ones %iio made their calls in Che late 
afternoon, vho set up their appointments through personal contact, who were 
ll^t in their manner, casual in their appearance, soft in their eell, and friend- 
ly in their tone. RRA's sales manager realized that a new approach waa neceaaary 
for most of his salesmen. Hany of then were suffering f i nancia l ly and threaten- 
ing to quit. But many were also convinced that thay Just were not working hard 
enoo^, after all these sales techniques had worked before. There vas no reaaon 
why they should not work now. There was no reaaon for a diange of tactics, aa« 
pecially to soorithlng the salesmen were not familiar with. 
4. American Appliance Co. 

The American Appliance Co. was a high volume distribution center servicing 
furniture and appliance companies in ei^t states. The firm owed its size 
entirely to the fact that firms big enough to compete with it preferred the high 
mark-up and low inventory cosra of retail sales. The com|>any was profitable 
because there was no coDipetition. There was not enou^ business available to 
support another company even half its size. The only thing that kept coD^tltion 
out of the market was that those who could compete knew that it was easier to 
rely on American than go to the effort of setting up their own warehouse 
facilities. 

The traffic department at American operated on the theory tliat a customer 
who gets his order qtiickly will be a happy customer. The department had quick 
delivery as its prima goal, and that goal was not lost on the truck drivers. Their 
most fre^piently used phrase sums up their attitude, "Common, le's get the h—1 
out of this f— Ing place. *^ The truck drivers ware responsible for the loading 
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of their tracks and In their eagemeBs to get out quickly, they took the appliances 
from nhere-ever tjiey found theou Since the appliances to be delivered had partlc* 
ular Inventoiy locations, the truck drivers* habit of Ignoring the locations 
playad havoc with Inventory control. The truck drivers defended their actions 
by arguing that they had to get the Mrcbandlse delivered and the goods they 
needed were never in the locations given anyway. 

The inventozy departaient operated on the theory diat es little money as 
possible oug^t to be tied up In inventory. That meant keeping close tabs on 
the inventory to make sure that only the ntnirom anount was on hand for the 
current operating period. Needless to say, traffic and inventory were Involved 
In a perpetual debate. -Does the company hold down coats and so, increase com- 
plaints and the possibility of coazpetltlon? Or do they keep the cuatoners happy 
by letting the costs go up and the piroflt margin go down? 
5. Ths State Boployment Sexrvice 

The State Employoient Service acts as a clearing house for short tern, part 
time, unakllled, and semi- skilled Jobs. They take requests from employers and 
try to match people up with the Job description and requirements. Most of the 
^Jobs they have to fill are from employers needing pec^le for heavy physical labor 
on a regular basis. Most of the people they have are college ritidents looking 
for part tisie and sinner work. 

In the past when the Service has tried to match these two groups the results 
have been unhappy for both. The employers complained that the students laclced 
the capacity for hard w^k. "Them college guys may be smart, but when It comes 
to workln' they aln*t fer s-*t." The college students, for their part, complained 
that the employers traeted them poorly. **He talked like I had the mentality of 
a retarded raccoon." The result was that many of the college students were fired 
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after only a few days on the Job and latny more quit as soon as they thouf^t they 
had an opportunity for a batter Job. 

After a while employers requesting workers stipulated, "Ho college." The 
college students, by the same logic, refused to work for certain kinds of em- 
ployers. So the OnployDent Service had a lot of students needing Jobs and a 
lot of employers needing workers, but the two would not get together. 

POLITICAL GRCXJPS 

Power is a significant motivating factor for humsn behavior. Most people 
need to feel that they have some element of control over their environments, l^e 
Grover Glove Co. and Mayers' Itiarmaceutlcels cases Indicate attenq)ts to Increase 
that control. The Metro Hospltel and Ace Vacuum Cleaners cases demonstrate what 
can happen when that control is tiireatened. In the Landon Press case there is 
an Indictlon of what can happen when an attempt to use political pressure back- 
fires. 

1. Grover Glove Co. 

Gror/ev Glove Company was a small manufacturing subsidy of a large clothing 
firm. Their produ'^ts were work gloves, mittens, dress gloves, and other types 
of cloth handwear. The company had undergone a number of manageoient turnovers 
and on several occasions had nearly closed. The current management group had 
been in for about eleven months. Ihey were Just beginning to get the company on 
its feet, but the situation was a best marginal. One of the conq^any^s most 
serious problems was its poor tmion/management relations. The union hao been 
understandably upset by the frequent mscagement turnovers and the reorganizing 
and restructuring of Jobs that had gone with the turnovers. The union actively 
opposed any changes which they believed might compromise their position relative 
to management. 
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Included in the management group that had come in eleven aoaths earlier was 
Dave Bradahaw, the Director of Indue trial Engineering, and hia administrative 
atTiatant Steve Devin. Bradahair'a Job vaa to aee to it that the plant ran 
smoothly. In practice, he concerned himaelf only with the technical problems 
of hia Job and left moat of the adhainiatrative work and non-tachnical deciaiona 
to Devln. Thia arrangement auited Devln Juat fine. 

Devin waa Just out of college, very anxious to set the world afire, and very 
conacioua of the pover that Bradahav had given hljn. The only real limitation 
that Bradahav had put on Devin* a uae of power to get hia Job done waa to, *'TeIl 
me before you make any Important decialon/' He did not follov thia order. 

Devin set about his first task of putting the plant's paper work in order. 
He reorganised the filing system and altered the billing and credit procedurea. 
Theae changea greatly increased the plant's efficiency by making necessary in- 
formation more readily accessible. Devin received a compatqr citation for theae 
actiona (but no more authority). Fluahed with success, Devin set about develop* 
li^ an improved work flov in the plant. The key to hia plana vaa a redirection 
of deliverlea. Inatead of two dcora through %ihich raw materiala would come there 
would be only one. Fhis plan eliminated the neceaaity for a aecond receiving 
dock and a second dock manager. Aa Devin had done before, he aet about impllaient-* 
Ing hia plan by aaatmiing the authority to change functions and he tranaferred 
the nuBiber two dock manager to a different part of the plant. 

nie dock manager, who was a union steward, objected to the transfer and to<4c 
it to the union which agreed to atrike unless he was restored to his former 
poaition. In the meantime, Bradahaw had followed Devin' a lead and run a new 
proceaa line acroaa the number two dock at a great deal of expenae to the coaq>any. 

A atrike would certainly fold the company, but eliminating the new proceaa 
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line might do It M vttll. 

2, Cnlcmgo Riaxuiaceutlcals 

The Chicago Compny a large patent-drug operation. The coiq>any develop- 
ed, tested, and Mrfceted a vide variety of shelf medications and pbanaoclGts' 
supplies. The Chicago products had been on the market more than el^ty years 
and the company was flmly established in the Industry. The balance sheet looked 
good, the stock was selling high, and Hank Statler, the head of Research and 
Development, had a problsm. 

The R&D department was divided into four sections: non^^preacription 
medicines, druggists' supplies, basic research, and field testing. Statler's 
problem was with the basic research group; unless he went personally to the labs 
he heard nothing about their progress. The only time they Initiated any serious 
ccuBamlcation with Statler was when they had developed and finished testing a 
new product. Telephone coimninlcatlon from Statler's point of view was useless, 
"All they say is, 'Everything's fine'." Statler knew that the group oust have 
difficulties, but he did not kna^ what they were. 

The basic research team was made up of fifteen chemists (aiost with !?h.D. 's) 
and four lab technicians. The group wac housed in a small lab building sonw* 
distance from the headquarters building where Statler and the other labs were 
located, because of the distance and the %rork the group had been left pretty 
ouch alone. Statler did not want to diange the sltuntlon he Just wanted to 
know what was going on. 

3. Metro ncspital 

Metro was a large receiving hospital. Although it was privately endowed, it 
operated as a part of the municipal hospital system of the city in which it was 
located. The prlne difference between Metro and the city hospitals wias that 
unions were quite active at Metro and no place else in city. Metro had two 
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particularly active unions, one among the registered nurses the other was eoong 
the practical nurses • 

Iha registered nurses vere college graduates and they filled oiost of the 
high paying end bl^ status hospital jobs. They were the operation room nurses » 
the doctors* aides, and Ae adalnistrators. The practical nurses were hospital 
trained (isost of them had a two-year course) and took nose of the 'dirty* Jobs. 
They were the ward nurses, the emergency room staff, and the xeceptloolsta. They 
were also unhappy about the better treatmr^t that the registered nurses received. 
Some of the jobs (dietician, director of nursing services, etc.) required a 
college education, but these were in the minority. Host of the jobs could be 
done by any nurse. 

The practical nurses* union had decided that they would strike if they were 
not given an equal pay schedule and the same opportunities for advancement 
(status jobs) that the registered nurses had. The Director of Personnel at the 
hospital was trying to determine how to deal with the situation when a delegation 
of the registered nurses cane in. They made the point of their visit very clear. 
If the hospital was so unprofessional as to treat the practical nurses a3 equals 
in training to the registered mirdes, then the registered nurses would strike in 
protest . 

4. Ace Vacuum Cleaners 

The Ace Vac%ium Cleaner company was a sales organisation speclallxing in 
door-to*'door sales. The Los Angeles o£flce was headed by George Morton, a self- 
made man wtiO had dropped out of high school in his second year and had made a 
successful career out of vacuum sales. Morton had been with Ace for twelve years 
and thou^ he had been offered promotions before, this was the first one he had 
accev.ad. 
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The Los Angeles office was a ball-of-fire. They led the coapany In sales 
five or six months out of the year and Morton was really looking forward to 
Joining this group of high efficiency saleaaen. Horton knew only one ox the 
salesmen before he moved into the office, but he did know that the group was 
mostly part-time college students. 

lihen Kcrton moved Into the office, he found the atmosphere very different 
from the ones he was familiar with. In the offices where he had worked before 
the successful managers were those who ran a tight unit; keeping close watch on 
performance, assigning territories, and setting appointments for his men. Here, 
however, the men would take time off for vacations or exms. They worked ^^t- 
ever part of the city they wished to and frequently they ignored appointments set 
by Horton. 

Despite the fact that sales remained high, liorton was worried. '^Control 
themi H--1, 1 don't kna-^ how to talk to them.'' 
5. Land on Press 

Tom (Mule) Landon ran his special order printing house veiry orderly and 
exactly the way he wanted things done. The business was about medium size. They 
had a few large comn^rcial contracts, but a lot of their * gravy* Jobs Just walked 
in off the streets. Landon, despite his nickname, left the press rooms pretty 
much alone. He knew presses and he knew that each press has its own unique 
characteristics. What xvorked for one press might destroy another one. 

Outside the press rooms Landon lived up to his nickname. He was stubborn as 
a mule; seldom compromising and never giving In on anything. Landon had been a 
print master for several years before opening his crmx shop. He had built the 
business up through that loiowledge and lots of hard work. He was fond of saying, 
**Ifliat I got, I earned. Nobody every gave me anything,*' The easiest way to start 
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« flg^t with Laadon was to tell him to do loaething. 

The HAACP (Itotlonal Aisociatlon for the Advtocenent of Colored People) in 
Landon'e town was very active and quite tdlltant. They were actively engaged In 
a project to Increase the maaber of jobs available to the black conunlty. One 
of their demands to employers was that the amber of blacks eaiployed be pro- 
portloaal to the no^r in the cammity. The H&ACP presented this denand to 
Landon very powerfully, thinking that they were going to have to overwhelm hia. 
To their surprise he accepted the ultimatum calmly asking only how nany bUcks 
he ou0it to be employing. The NAACP repTen«at*tlwcs told him, and he said tiiat 
he would comply as soon as poesible. Then he led the men from the NfcACP dewn- 
stalrs to his press rooms, called together his bUck employees, and a n n m mrad 
that he was firing half of them because r'ae HAAC? said there was a number that 
he should en^loy. The fired enq>loyee8 blaassd the ilAACP for losing them jobs. 
The employees who remained became very anxious lest they be out of work as well. 
The NAACP was thoroughly roasted by the newspapers, x/orking class blacks, and 
the more nllltant members of the black coimwnlty. Landon was very proud of him- 
self, but said that if the WAC? formally requested it, he would take the fired 
vTorkera back. Those fired want the HAACP to make the request, but other members 
of the community feel that the NAACP sliould not demean Itself by doing so. 
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